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General Department. 


WASHINGTON’S MORTAL SICKNESS. 
BattTmoreE, 5TH Nov., 1865. 
To the Editor of the Historical Magazine: 


Dear Srr—I send you the annexed copy 
of a medical certificate from Drs. James 
Craik and Elisha ©. Dick, two of the three 

hysicians who attended General Wash- 
ington during the brief illness which ter- 
minated his life. 

I found this paper several years ago in 
the “ Baltimore Telegraph and Daily 
Advertiser” for Friday, 27th December, 
1799, thirteen days after Washington’s 
death. I have never seen it given in any 
biography of the General, or even referred 
to. Indeed the biographers, of all degrees, 
seem rather indefinite; and as this state- 
ment exactly and officially defines the ma- 
lady and its mode of treatment, I hope 
you will reprint it in your Magazine for 
the benefit of future historians. I furnished 
a copy of it in MS. to Mr. Everett, who 
had not seen it when he published his Life 
of Washington in 1860. He was at once 
attracted by its value, and expressed a 
wish to use it in future editions. 

I do not know whether he has printed it 
since then; but, at all events, it will be- 
come largely disseminated through your 
Magazine. 

Your obedient servant, 
Brantz Mayer. 


“ From a Southern Paper. 
“ Messrs. J. & D. Wxscorr: 
“ Presuming that some account of the 
late illness and death of General Washing- 
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ton will be generally interesting, and par- 
ticularly so to the professors and practi- 
tioners of medicine throughout America, 
we request you to publish the following 
statements. 
“James Cralk, 
Extsaa C. Dick.” 


“Some time in the night of Friday the 
13th instant, having been exposed to rain 
on the preceding day, General Washing- 
ton was attacked with an inflammatory af- 
fection of the upper part of the windpipe, 
called in wed language cynanche tra= 
chealis. The disease commenced with:a 
violent ague, accompanied with some pain 
in the upper and fore part of the throat, a 
sense of stricture in the same part, a cough, 
and a difficult rather than a painful deglu- 
tition, which were soon succeeded by fever, 
and a quick and laborious respiration. The 
necessity of blood-letting suggesting itself 
to the General, he procured a bleeder from 
the neighborhood, who took from his arm, 
in the night, twelve or fourteen ounces of 
blood. He would not by any means be 
prevailed upon to send for the attending 
physician until the following morning, who 
arrived at Mount Vernon about eleven 
o’clock on Saturday. Discovering the case 
to be highly alarming, and foreseeing the 
fatal tendency of the disease, two consult- 
ing physicians were immediately sent for, 
who arrived, one at half after three, the 
other at four o’clock in the afternoon. In 
the interim were employed two copious 
bleedings, a blister was applied to the part 
affected, two moderate doses of calomel 
were given, succeeded by repeated doses 
of emetic-tartar, amounting in all to six or 
eight grains, with no other effect than a 
copious discharge from the bowels. The 
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powers of life seemed now manifestly yield- 
ing to the force of the disorder. Blisters 
were applied to. the extremities, together 
with acataplasm of bran and vinegar to the 
throat. Speaking, which was painful from 
the beginning, now became almost im- 
practicable; respiration grew more and 
more contracted and imperfect, till half 
after eleven o’clock on Saturday night, re- 
taining the possession of his intellect, when | 
he — expired without a struggle! 

“ He was fully impressed, at the begin- 
ning of his complaint, as well as through 
every succeeding stage of it, that its con-| 
clusion would be mortal; submitting to | 
the several exertions made for his recovery 
rather as a duty, than from any expecta-| 
tion of their efficacy. He considered the | 
operations of death upon his system as co- 
eval with the disease; and several hours | 
before his decease, after repeated efforts | 
to be understood, succeeded in expressing | 
a desire that he might be permitted to die | 
without interruption. 


“During the short period of his illness, | 
he economized his time in the arrangement 
of such new concerns as required his atten- | 
tion with the utmost serenity, and antici- 
pated his approaching dissolution with | 


every demonstration of that equanimity 
for which his whole life has been so uni- 
formly and singularly conspicuous, 
“ James CRAIK, 
Attending Physician. 
“ Exisoa C. Diex, 
Consulting Physician.” 


“The signature of Dr. Gustavus Brown, 
of Port Tobacco, who attended as consult- 
ing physician, on account of the remote- 
ness of his residence from the place, has 
not been procured to the foregoing state- 
ment.” 


THE POPHAM CELEBRATION. 


Tux celebration of the landing of the 
Popham Colony at the mouth of the Saga- 
dahock in 1607, does not appear to have 
commended itself to some minds: well 
versed in the early history of New Eng- 
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land. The intelligeng editors of one or 
two of our best conducted and most valu- 
able newspapers, have taken a view of the 
subject which clearly indicates, not a dis- 
agreement as to history, but a different 
appreciation of the value and importance 
of the facts which it develops. The ac- 
counts of the early voyages of discovery 
and colonization have been too long before 
our Northern public to admit of the sup- 


| position, that literary and historical men 


can essentially disagree as to the material 
parts of these narratives. The visiting 
and occupation of the islands on the coast 
of Massachusetts and Maine, and the va- 
rious portions of the continent, from the 
first discovery of the country to the set- 
tlement of the Plymouth colony, are fa- 
miliar to every reader interested in the 
antiquities of these States. But the logic 
of the events which mark this era of dis- 
covery and colonization, has manifestly led 
to very different judgments as to their 
importance. This diversity has its origin 
in our different habits of thought and ac- 
tivity. What to one man would be a 
material fact in the solution of a problem, 
would, perhaps, by another of a different 
profession, be entirely unnoticed. The 
lawyer, in his review of a case spread out 
before him, sees an application and power 
in facts which others would pass over as 
immaterial in their judgment of the issue. 

The action of the Popham colony has 
seemed to many historical students in 
Maine to have materially affected the sub- 
sequent history of New England; to have 
had, in many respects, an important ageney 
in the progress of English civilization on 
these Western shores. This opinion is 
cherished with a good degree of confidence. 
Though it is not pretended that it accom- 
plished all which its projectors anticipated 
or hoped for, yet it opened the way for 
more effectual subsequent enterprise, and 
more permanent settlement ; its revelations 
as to the capabilities of the country for 
husbandry, for social, mercantile, and po- 
litical life, were not without an abiding 
and salutary influence in advancing its 
speedy occupation. The Puritans would 
never have been at New Plymouth, bad it 
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not been for the enterprise of Weymouth, | quence of the inhospitable climate. 


Gosnold, De Monts, Champlain, Popham, 
Hudson, Smith, Dermer, and other previous 
adventurers. Whatever was known of 
the country as a place of habitation for 
civilized man, and of refuge from ecclesias- 
tical oppression, had its origin in the facts 
communicated by these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion. How large a share each of these had 
in turning the eyes of the Puritans West- 
ward, or in establishing public opinion as 
to the feasibility of an advantageous occu- 
pation of this continent, we have no means 
determining. But that the Popham set- 
tlement had a large influence in that direc- 
tion, we have not a shade of doubt. It 
was designed by the movers of it to make 
it a great and flourishing commonwealth. 
Its destinies, both in the home department, 
and in its action on these shores, were un- 
der the control of men of high standing, of 
solid character, and of mental vigor and 
determination. But the colony failed of 
Its patrons were de- 


its high purposes, 
feated in their supposed well grounded | 


hopes. As a colony, it was broken up. 

his unfortunate termination of the en- 
terprise, nevertheless, does not authorize 
the conclusion that it was powerless as to 
future similar movements. The causes of 
the abandonment of the plantation stand 
out too clearly on the historic page, to give 
any support to the position, that it had no 
beneficial results. The colony maintained 
its existence here eight or nine months, 
and in the meantime enjoyed free inter- 
course with the natives ; acquired a know- 
ledge of the fitness of the country for the 


support and extension of civilized life, and | 


of its adaptation for all the various pur- 

oses of human progress and happiness. 

hey built fifty houses, a church, and a 
pinnace of fifty tons; and everything was 

oing on prosperously, till God’s provi- 
Seance deprived them of their president, 
and also of the principal patron of the un- 
dertaking. These untoward events were 
accompanied with the rigors of a winter 
unparalleled in the knowledge of the 
oldest of them: so that some, when they 
returned to England, were impelled to de- 
clare the country uninhabitable, in conse- 
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But 
as the same unparalleled cold had, at the 
same time, prevailed in England, this part 
of their experience had no effect on the 
friends of colonization. The information 
derived from the occupancy of the colo- 
nists, and from the correspondence of their 
President, was sufficient to prevent any 
lapse of confidence as to the feasibility 
and desirableness of a settlement of the 
country. 

Gorges, Francis Popham and others 
were, in no degree, disheartened by this 
unsuccessful issue of the best digested and 
expensive attempt at colonization. Gorges 
says his assurances being so strong of a 
yet profitable result of these colonial in- 
vestments, that he felt himself “ bound 
coufidently to prosecute his first resolution, 
not doubting that God would effect that 
which men despaired of.” Popham also 
continued to send to the coast the same 
vessels, which belonged to the company, 
year after year. The Earl of Southampton 
and others engaged inthe work. Harlow, 
who was one of the Popham colony, Hob- 
son, Capt. John Smith, Dermer, and many 
zealous adventurers in successive years, 
continued to prosecute this grand scheme 
of colonization. 

Now it seems to me, with these facts 
before us, that it is preposterous to su 
pose that the knowledge derived from this 
settlement at Sagadahock, had no ‘in- 
fluence in promoting the subsequent settle- 
ment of New England. It is very mani- 
fest that there were Englishmen in the 
country long’ before, and at the time of 
the landing of the Plymouth colony. 
Some of these were probably members 
of that at Sagahadock. ‘The houses 
which were built there, for anything 
which appears, might have remained for 
years, affording shelter and accommo- 
dation for civilized man. It was the only 
colony which had attempted a settlement 
on the shores, and the only one, therefore, 
whose experience and knowledge could be 
relied upon as a basis of action in the pur- 
suit of the same noble object. The in- 
formation derived from those who for a 
few days occupied the Elizabeth and other 
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Islands, and from the French in their much 
longer occupation of De Monts’ Island, was 
but of. little value as evidence of the prac- 
ticability of colonizing the continent. One 
of the important questions to be solved, as 
at Jamestown, was, whether a settlement 
could safely be effected on the territory, 
well understood to be under the control of 
savages; and these Islands were tempora- 
rily occupied as places of security, so as to 
a any experience which could give 
ight on this material on inguiry. It can- 
not, I think, be questioned, that the most 
valuable information in the possession of 
the friends of colonization before the per- 
manent settlement at Plymouth, had its 
source in the Sagadahock enterprise. 

These facts and considerations would 
seem to be sufficient to justify the recog- 
nition of some obligation, at least, on the 

art of the present generation, to these 

eroic men who braved all the adversities 
of the noble enterprise of planting the civi- 
lization in whose beneficent atmosphere we 
are permittéd to rejoice; and one would 
think, if any number of individuals felt the 
inspiration of a special remembrance of 
them annually, that no reasonable man 
would find it in his heart to charge them 
with folly for such a commemoration. 

But this brief sketch of the history of 
this colony does not exhibit the facts and 
principles which incited the Popham cele- 
bration. That has its basis in matter more 
important, and in facts undisputed. <A 
strange misapprehension seems to have 
prevailed on this subject ; and some of im- 
pulsive temperament, in their. intemperate 
zeal for Puritanism, have, without hesita- 
tion, condemned the whole procedure. It 
is well for every writer who would secure 
to himself the deference of an intelligent 
public, to be sure that he understands that 
of which he undertakes to affirm. The 
honest historian will first satisfy himself of 
the meaning of the author on whom he un- 
dertakes to comment. He who makes 
haste to denounce what he does not com- 
pe will generally meet with a re- 

ound, not much to his satisfaction; and 
ssibly, among considerate men, will find 
imself classed in the same category with 
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the self-satisfied and confident mother, who, 
when her little son, having read in a 
newspaper that a jury had met to sit in a 
case of drowning, looked up to her and 
said, “ Mother, what do they want a jury to 
sit on a drowned man for ?” answered, “ To 
squeeze the water out of him, you fool, 
you.” 

A great deal of confident remark has 
been made in relation to the Elizabeth Isles 
and De Monts’ Isle, and the action of ad- 
venturers on them; and it has been said 
that these are entirely ignored by the 
friends of this celebration. So they are, 
and so they should be. They have no re- 
levaney to the subject-matter of commemo- 
ration. In the address on the occasion, in 
1864, certain averments were made as to 
the action of these colonists on the shores 
of New. England. I would not suppose 
that there could be any misunderstanding 
as to the intended meaning of that expres- 
sion. No lawyer, “ with a rag of a gown 
on his back,” could have hesitated a mo- 
ment as to its import. But in a day or two 
afterwards, I was surprised to find in the 
Bath Times a short communication de- 
nying the truth of the alleged facts, and 
supporting the denial by the relation of 
some previous doings of adventurers on 
these islands. I immediately prepared a 
note to this word shores, in explanation, 
and delivered it, with the address, to the 
gentleman who had kindly offered to su- 
perintend the publication and examine the 
proof-sheets. But as the address occupied 
the full number of pages on which the con- 
tract for printing was based, and as he was 
confident there could be no misapprehen- 
sion as to the meaning, he concluded that 
the note or appendix, which would have 
added three or four pages, might well be 
omitted. 

This note or appendix stated, that the 
word shore, or shores, was used, as in ma- 
rine parlance, as synonymous with the 
word main, or continent; that being the 
sense of the term, in contradistinction from 
the Islands, which are such, by. being off 
from the shores. <A brief history was also 
given of the early occupation of these Is- 
lands, which, in any view of the question, 
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it was considered would preclude such oc- 
cupancy from being regarded as the begin- 
ning of English civilization in New Eng- 
land ; and that in no respect did anything 
occurring there contravene the positions of 
the friends of the commemoration. It could 
have no relevancy to the object in view. 
Common and international law supplied 
the principles on which our position is 
based. The question was as to the effect 
of what was done at Sabino. The action 
there, we say, secured, or, at least, was 
auxiliary to a great degree in securing, the 
title against the French. This postulate 
would at once have suggested to any legal 
mind the use of the word shores, and the 
inapplicability of any references to the do- 
ings on any islands. Among all civilized 
nations, the discovery and occupancy of an 
island give no title to, or constructive pos- 
session of, the shore or continent. Any 


such occupancy is limited to its boundaries. 
Our own german common law gives the 


same utterance ; and when it was said that 
the charter, and the doings of the Popham 
colony under it,.secured, or, in any mea- 
sure secured the title, no lawyer needed 
any further comment or explanation of 
what we meant by that declaration. He 
needed not to have been told that the pro- 
mulgation of English laws on Elizabeth, 
Monheagan, or} Nantucket islands would 
not have reached the shore, or been of any 
effect whatever on the main territory. 
Neither could the erection of a church 
there, or its dedication by prayer, the ser- 
mon, or anthem of praise, or other solem- 
nities, be any consecration of New Eng- 
land to the Christian religion. 

We briefly repeat what is implied in the 
foregoing, that the Popham colony at Sa- 
bino, under the provisions of their charter, 
made the first settlement on the shores of 
New England; that the title to the terri- 
tory was thereby secured to the English 
against the French; that here English 
laws were first proclaimed ; here erected 
the first church; here was delivered the 
first English sermon; here offered the first 
Christian prayer; here the praises of God 
first sung in our own language ; here Eng- 
lish civilization first introduced to the wilds 
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of New England: and it may be added, 
here lies the “ first of New England’s illus- 
trious dead,” a martyr to the noble work 
of colonization. 

I am aware that one of the non-contents 
with these positions, has said that “it 
would be difficult to prove that similar re- 
ligious services were not performed here 
before.” I think so, too. And as in my 
professional life I have been entirely un- 
used to the work of proving a negative, I 
do not think it worth while to attempt it 
here. We believe the facts stated to be 
incontrovertible, and that they are worthy 
of perpetual remembrance. If others, in 
whose veins flows the blood of the Puri- 
tans, do not see in them anything worthy 
of commemoration, it seems to us that 
they are very imperfect representatives of 
those whom they may well be. proud to 
honor as their forefathers. We will not 
charge them with holding fast to the least 
worthy element of Puritan character, which 
led them to denounce all who differed from 
them in opinion and feeling. We estimate 
too highly freedom of thought and its ex- 
pression, to complain of its exercise in re- 
ference to any matter of interest.. All we 
ask is, that the same liberty may be con- 
ceded to us. We reverence those moral 
attributes which have made the memory of 
the Plymouth colonists so precious to the 
Christian heart. We feel that somewhat 
of the same reverence must attach to those 
who inaugurated the noble work of civili- 
zation at Sagadahoch; and while our his- 
toric friends resort annually to Plymouth 
to feast on the rich memories which gather 
round Forefathers’ Rock, we ask them not 
to complain, if we, as often, visit the mouth 
of the Kennebec, to enjoy the more hum- 
ble feast which our own history furnishes, 
on the interesting recollections of what 
was done there in the year 1607. The aris- 
tocracy of social life is not much for the 
benefit of our republican and religious insti- 
tutions. Let not a historic aristocracy 
spring up and be fostered among us, to dis- 
turb our historic relations, and impede the 
development and progress of truth. 

E. E. Bourne. 


KENNEBUNK, Nov. 1, 1865. 
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EARLY OPERATIONS OF THE U. &. 
TREASURY. 


Tue following letters are copied from 
the autographic originals, and are interest- 
ing as illustrating the very beginning of 
the Treasury operations of the United 
States. In comparison with the, present 
colossal resources and expenditures of the 
National Treasury, this beginning was 
emphatically “the day of small things.” 
Mr. Hamilton was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury Sept. 11, 1789, and it is not 
unlikely that the first circular here printed 
was the first official document issued by 
this great founder of our fiscal system, 
who as a statesman and financier of the 


most comprehensive views, proved himself 


the “ foremost man of all this world.” 
* 


CIRCULAR, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED S?ATES, 
New York, September 14, 1789. 
Sir:—The exigencies of Government 
require that I should, without any delay, 
be informed of the amount of the duties 
which have accrued in the several States, 
and of the monies which have been already 
received in Payment of them, and the pe- 
riods at which the remainder will fall due. 
In this, absolute precision’is not expected, 
but a general statement accurate enough 
in the main to be relied on. I request 
your answer as speedily as possible, and 
am, 
Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 
Avex. Hamitton, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Orno H. Wru1aMs, Collector of Customs 
jor Baltimore, Maryland. 


[REPLY. ] 


BaLTIMoRE, 24 September, 1789. 

Sir :—The amount of the duties which 
have accrued in the district of Baltimore, 
from the 10th of August to the 23d Instant, 
inclusive, is two thousand six hundred and 
seventy pounds sixteen shillings and four 
pence, according to the documents in my 
possession, viz: 
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Cash on hand, 

Bonds due in 4 months, 
ditto. 6 = 


£287 188. 6d. 
1175 16 2 
1206 1 8 


£2670 16 4 


Your Obedient Servant, 
Orno H. Wit11aMs. 


A. Hamitton, Secretary of the Treasury. 


CIRCULAR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Sept. 22, 1789. 

Sm:—In consequence of arrangements 
lately taken} with the Bank of North Ame- 
tica, and the Bank of New York, for the ac- 
commodation of the Government, I am to 
inform’ you that it is my desire that the 
notes of those Banks payable either on de- 
mand or at no longer period than thirty 
days after their respective dates, should be 
received in payment of the duties as equi- 
valent to Gold, by the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

This measure, besides the immediate 
accommodation to which it has reference, 
will facilitate remittances from the several 
States, without drawing away their specie ; 
an advantage in every view important. 

I shall cause you shortly to be furnished 
with such imitations of the genuine notes 
as will serve to guard you against counter- 
feits, and shall direct the manner of re- 
mitting them. In the meantime and until 
further orders, you will please to receive 
them, transmitting tome a weekly Account 
of your Receipts. 

The Treasurer of the United States will 
probably have occasion to draw upon you 
for part of the Compensation of the Mem- 
bers of Congress from your State. These 
Drafts you will also receive in payment of 
the duties, or in exchange for any Specie 
arising from them which shall have come 
to your hands. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

' A, HamILron, 
Sec. of the Treasury. 
Orno H. Witttams, Collector of Customs 
Sor Baltimore, Maryland. 
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CIRCULAR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Oct. 14, 1789. 
Sir :—Enclosed I send you, agreeable 
to an intimation in a former letter, the 
signatures of the President and Cashier 
of the Banks of North America and New 
York, together with a general description 
of their Notes, which will enable you to 


guard against Impositions and Counter- 
feits. 


When the Notes are payable to any par- 
ticular person, and not to bearer, you will 
take care that there is an Indorsement of 
that person, and if you should not know 
his handwriting, you will require an In- 
dorsement by the person who presents the 
note in payment. 

The mode in which the Bank Notes are 
to be transmitted is this: each Note is to 
be divided into two equal parts from top | 
to bottom, one part, containing the name of 
the President and sum, the other the 
name of the Cashier and sum. Your own 
name in your own handwriting is to be 


written on the back of each half, together | 


with the number and sum of the Note. 
In case of the Note being payable to par-| 
ticular persons and not to bearer, you will | 
previously fill up the Indorsement to 
Samuel Meredith, Treasurer. Having used | 


these precautions, you will remit all the | 


Notes on hand Weekly by the Post to 
Samuel Meredith ; that is to say, one half | 
of each Note by one Post, and the other | 
half by the next, accompanied in both) 
cases with a list of the Notes, which list) 
shall specify of what Bank they are, the | 
numbers, the dates, the sums, the periods | 
of Payment, that is, whether on demand, 
or so much after date. 

For your own security in case of acci-| 
dent, you will take a receipt from the Post 
Master, ona copy of the * * * * * 

° [torn off] which you will retain, and | 
which will be your Voucher, purporting 
your delivery of a Letter addressed to 
Samuel Meredith containing the moieties 
of your Notes specified in the list, amount- 
ing to such asum, which sum must be 
written at large. 


ireturn and another. 


|of the Treasury. 





Should any Post Master refuse such a 
receipt (which, however, I do not expect 
will happen) till the matter can be other- 
wise regulated, you will get one of your 
clerks, or some other indifferent person of 
fair reputation to witness the delivery of 
your Letter with the Notes to the Post- 
Office, which persons must be acquainted 
with contents and particulars, so as to be 
able afterwards to verify on Oath that such 
specific notes were sent, and instead of 
the receipt of the Post Master, must give 
a certificate on the copy of the list you 
retain, of like import of the receipt pro- 
posed to be given by the Post Mas- 
ter. 

In mine of the 22d September, I di- 
rected you to receive in payment of the 
duties, the Notes of the Banks of North 
America and New York. Inow add, that 
you are to exchange any specie which 
may at any time be on your hands for 
them, with this Restriction, that you shall 
not exchange any of the specie which in 
your weekly return of receipts and pay- 
ments, you state to be in hand, but only 
the specie you may receive between one 
The reason for this 
restriction will better explain to you my 
meaning. I propose that the Treasurer 
shall draw orders on you from time [to 
time] for the specie which you shall return 
as remaining in your hands; of course it 
is necessary to prevent disappointment to 
| the holders of the orders, that you should 
(retain that sum in specie to answer them, 
as bank notes might not in every case be 
equally suitable. But the sums you re- 
ceive in specie between one return and 
another, may be safely exchanged for 
Bank Notes, as the Balance only will appear 
in your returns, and will be drawn 
for. 

The Bank Notes specified in your Weekly 


| Returns must be forwarded Weekly by the 


same Post which brings your return, with- 
out waiting any special order, directed to 
mn zs . Ts ~ 

the Treasurer of the United States, and 
this package so directed, must be enclosed 
in another addressed to me as Secretary 
Besides the descriptive 

return, which you are to transmit to_the 
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Treasurer, you will at the same time en- 
close a copy of it directed to myself. 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Avex. Hamitron, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Orso H. Wiis, Esq. 


ON THE POSITION OF HUITRAMANNA- 
LAND. 


Tux oldest Icelandic sagas, and the Land- 
namabok, tell of a country lying south of 
Vinland and Chesapeake Bay, inhabited by 
white men, and hence known as Huitra- 
mannaland, land of white men, and Jrland | 
it mikla, Great Ireland. The Skralinger 
ne of it to the Northmen who visited 
the coast of New England about the year 
1000, and it is said that even as early as 
982, Ari Marsson, of Iceland, of the power- 
ful house of Ulf, the squint-eyed, was driv- 
en by northerly gales far to the south on 
shores peopled by a white race. The elu- 
cidation of these remarkable and well 
known passages has tasked the ingenuity 
of the best critics without removing the 
deep obscurity that rests upon them. They 
have been quoted to prove the existence of 
a Celtic colony on our shores at that early 
day. Letronne, indeed, has satisfactorily 
shown that Celtic missionaries visited Ice- 
land before the Northmen (Rech. Geog. et 
Crit. sur le Livre De Mensura Orbis Terre, 
p- 129, sqq.), but there is little probability 
that they reached the continent, and still 
less that having reached it, they could have 
increased to a nation in three or four ge- 
nerations. Other historians regard the 
whole account as a myth. I shall, how- 
ever, lay certain facts before the readers of 
the Historical Magazine that not only cor- 
roborate these ancient records, but offer a 
reasonable explanation of them. 

The Huitramannaland of the Northmen, 
as far as can be judged from the sagas, lay 
somewhere on the coast of Virginia or the 
Carolinas. Are any such white races men- 
tioned as resident near this locality by the 
early English and Spanish explorers; and 





if such is the case, do their narrations, or 
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the aboriginal traditions, throw any light 


upon their origin? To the first of these 
queries the reply is most convincing. The 
relations of the early voyagers substanti- 
ate, in the most direct manner, the state- 
ments of Thorfinn Karlsefne and the Land- 
namabok, and yet I believe they have not 
been collated by any of the commentators. 

Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, who visited 
the coasts of Carolina in 1520, mentions 
with particularity “the very white com- 
plexion” of the natives of a certain pro- 
vince there (Barcia, En. Cron. sub an.). 
A few years previously, at a point some 
distance south-west of where De Ayllon 
touched, Pamphilo de Narvaez saw num- 
bers of white Indians, “ of whom,” adds the 
historian of his expedition, “many were 
squint-eyed and blind.”—(Cabeza de Vaca, 
in Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1520, quoted by Mc- 
Culloh.) John Lawson, who lived in Caro- 
lina about 1700, states that he frequently 
found grey eyes and red hair among the 
Indians of Cape Hatteras, and that they 
held by tradition, that some of their an- 
cestors were white (New. Acc’t of Car. in 
Steven’s Coll. vol. i., pp. 62, 220.) Final- 
ly the Cherokees had a tradition, that 
when first they arrived in their country 
(probably about the middle of the fifteenth 
century), they found it possessed by a race 
of “‘moon-eyed people, who could not see 
in the day” (Barton, New Views, p. xliv., 
quoted by McCulloh), and that tribe them- 
selves were marked by a lighter com- 
plexion than their neighbors, that rendered 
some of their women, in the words of Bar- 
tram, “nearly as fair and blooming as Eu- 
ropean women” (Travels, p. 485), and 
led Schoolcraft to suppose some early “ ex- 
otic mixture” to account for it.—(Ind. 
Tribes, vol. ii., p. 321.) This last, tradition, 
too strange to be a fiction, thus supported 
by the appearance of later generations, and 
strikingly corroborated as it is by the re- 
mark of Cabeza de Vaca, on the visual de- 
fects of the light-colored Indians he met, 
suggests to us at once the origin of the 
white race that inhabited Huitramannaland. 
They were Albinoes, in whom the deficiency 
of pigment in the choroid coat of the eye 
produced its usual effect of dimness of vi- 
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sion by day,.and unusual acuteness at 


night (heliophobia). 

But this conclusion leads to others still 
more interesting. Albinism among the 
hunting tribes was of extreme rarity. In- 
deed I have failed to discover a single re- 
corded case. On the contrary, it was of 
remarkable frequency among the great 
Toltecan family, and is adduced by the 
ethnologist Pickering (Races of Men, p. 
35), as one of the characteristics binding 
them to the Malayan stock, and separating 
them from the Americo-Mongolian race, to 
which he would assign the hunting tribes 
of the United States. Cortes found pure 
Albinoes in the city of Mexico (Carta Pri- 
mera, cap. 33); and in New Mexico, pro- 
bably the first habitat of the Americo-Ma- 
layan stock, Vasquez Coronado saw a wo- 
man “white as a Spaniard” (Castaneda, 
Rel.du Voy. de Cibola, p. 121). In Zuii, the 
Cibola of the Spanish writers, travellers in 


our own day report the unusual prevalence | 


of Albinism (Simpson, Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, and the Navajo Country, p. 94; 
Dr. Ten Broeck, in Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, vol. iv. p. 81); and even the ma- 
jority of the troglodytic Soones, a fixed 
and agricultural people who dwell near 
the head waters of the Salinas, are said to 
be Albinoes. (Major Emory’s Report, pp. 
99, 133.) Instances of whole tribes subject 
to this deformity are not wanting, as for 
example the well known race of white In- 
dians on the Isthmus of Panama, minutely 
described, even to the peculiar ophthalmic 
and mental. phenomena, by Lionel Wafer 
and Francis ieee, It is well known that 
this idiosyncrasy is hereditary, and is caused 
by a deficiency of natural pigment that 
gives to each race its appropriate color; 
but the circumstances that give rise to it 
are undetermined. 

Nearly, or quite all, American antiquari- 
ans have argued for a Toltecan immigra- 
tion east of the Mississippi, though hitherto 
mainly in order to explain the origin of the 
earthworks of the Ohio valley. For this 
object it is, indeed, quite superfluous to 
presuppose any such event; but many facts 
and traditions, which it would be out of 
place to recapitulate here, point to its pro- 
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bability. The occurrence therefore of a colo- 


ny of Albinoes of Toltecan descent on the 
Carolina coast is neither without a physio- 
logical parallel nor intrinsic historic likeli- 
hood; and it is at this point of the Atlantic 
seaboard that we must locate the ancient 
Huitramannaland. The name itself seems to 
point tp a degree of whiteness uncommon 
and distinctive, such as would impress even 
a normally white race; just such, in short, as 
characterizes the skin of the Albino. 
; D. G. B. 








Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Sate or THE House AND FuRNITURE 
oF THE Late Epwarp Evererr.—Colonel 
Newell A. Thompson sold by auction yes- 
terday, at the residence‘of the late Edward 
Everett, on Summer street, the mansion- 
house estate, and a large quantity of house- 
hold furniture and other articles, belonging 
to the statesman and orator whose loss the 
nation, State, and city still mourn. The 
fact of the sale becoming generally known, 
from the advertisements in the papers and 
from the auctioneer’s red flag hanging from 
the gateway, several hundred people ga- 
thered to witness it, very many of them in 
the same spirit of sorrow and reverence 
with which they attended Mr. Everett’s 
funeral, and not a few with the intention 
of purchasing ‘some memento of the dis- 
tinguished man who so lately passed away 
from among us, and whose name will ever 
cling to the spot where he lived so long. 
The assemblage which yesterday thronged 
the parlors and stairways of the old man- 
sion, and discussed with bated breath the 
associations which cluster about it, was 
composed of representatives of every class 
in the community. The shrewd capitalist 
looking for a profitable investment in real 
estate, the lady who makes it a principle to 
go to auctions as regularly as she goes to 
church, and the dealer in second-hand fur- 
niture on the lookout for bargains, the idle 
lounger about town who always is to be 
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found where anything interesting is taking 
place—these were there as a matter of 
course. But there were also the life-long 
friend and associate of Mr. Everett, the 
acquaintance who always met a hospitable 
welcome at his door, the devoted servant 
of his family, the poor hand-cartman 
at the corner for whom he had always 
a kind word and often a kind action, the 
musty antiquarian searching for treasures 
cheap and precious, and enough more 
not to be described in a paragraph, to 
crowd the house to a most uncomfortable 
degree. 

The sale began precisely at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, in the little reception-room 
on the ground floor, where the large dining 
table was spread with a variety of crockery 
and glassware. After these articles were 
disposed of, the table itself, a mahogany 
extension, capable of seating twenty-four 
persons, which, if it could speak, might tell 
many a pleasant story of rare social enjoy- 
ment, was sold for $37. A small piano in 
the same room, made by Chickering, of 
sweet tone, but plainly cased, was started 
at $25 and sold for $95. 
small engravings upon the walls, chiefly 
portraits, were sold at prices ranging from 
seventy-five cents to $3.25—a lithograph 
of Rufus Choate’s sad, wrinkled face bring- 
ing the largest sum. An old medicine 
chest, contents unknown, was put up, and 
the bidding at first was quite spirited ; but 
some one unluckily found the key in time 
to disclose the emptiness of the box before 
the bids had gone beyond $4.25. 

Passing into the entry into which the 
street door opens, a lithograph of Mount 
Vernon, prettily framed, always the first 
thing to greet the eye of a visitor to Mr. 
Everett, sold for $13. A large steel en- 
graving of Washington and his Generals, 
hung with equal prominence, and similarly 
suggestive of the tastes of its late owner, 
brought $18. The stately old clock, which 
has always stood under the stairs, after the 
time-honored New England custom, had 
been removed, and was not offered for sale. 
The graceful plaster image, perhaps of 
Hebe, which some of our readers will 
remember as standing in a niche beside the 
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Every- 
thing left in the house—carpets, curtains, 
rugs, hat-tree—was sold, as the auctioneer 
and the attendant crowd moved rapidly 
on ; but we have only space to mention the 
principal articles, or those from association 
or oddity especially noteworthy. 

The next halt was made in the large 
double parlors, fronting on Summer street, 
on the first floor. The eighty-four yards 
of velvet carpet which covered the floor 
were sold at $1.20 a yard. A crimson 
damask sofa, luxuriously furnished with a 
profusion of cushions and pillows, a superb 
piece of furniture in its day, was started at 
$5 and sold for $35. A royal pier table, of 
massive construction, gilt standard and 
marble top, was started by Miss Emily 
Mestayer at $10, and sold for $15. On it 
sat a very clegant French bronze clock, 
surmounted with figures of Music and 
Painting, which sold for $36. There was 
also a Parian statuette of Daniel Webster, 
from Thomas Ball’s familiar model, which 
some one started at fifty cents, and which, 


staircase, was sold for two dollars. 


|after quite an animated contest, was struck 
A number of| 


off at $30. Its mate, a statuette of Henry 
Clay, by the same artist and in the same 
material, went from $5 to $10.50. The 
large mantel glass, richly framed in gilt, 
brought $82.50 ; its mate in the rear par- 
A nest of four Canton tea-poys 
brought $16.50. A little bronze medallion, 
giving the familiar picture of the presenta- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence to 
the Continental Congress, surrounded with 
the text and signatures of the Declaration, 
brought $6. In the back parlor was a plas- 
ter copy of the Webster statuette, slightly 
mutilated, which sold for $8.50. A grace- 
ful marble clock on the mantel brought 
$45. Three large pictures, coarsely paint- 
ed, to serve apparently as hall ornaments, 
were sold at different prices, the highest 
being $11.50. . 

The crowd then passed into the library, 
designed by Mr. Everett’s taste and con- 
structed under his supervision, and where 
he spent much of his time. The books had 
been removed from the shelves, which 
were empty, except for a few old knick- 
nacks and curiosities, which the heirs had 
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thought not worth carrying away, but 
which the assemblage gathered together 
yesterday, examined very eagerly, and pur- 
chased readily. The carpet on the floor 
brought $1.40 a yard; the fine bronze 
chandelier, curiously suspended by a chain, 
to be taken down by purchaser, $17.50 ; 
the mahogany centre-table only $9; and a 
valuable pair of globes, celestial and ter- 
restrial, in perfect order, only $23, 

Then came a variety of curiosities. A 
large pair of buffalo horns brought $1.75 ; 
a rifle, captured from the rebels at Fort 


Henry, $3.25; and a miscellaneous lot, | 


including an Australian boomerang, a cane 
made from the frigate Cumberland, and a 
dozen other articles of equal interest, $10. 
Another lot, which included a framed au- 
tograph of Lieutenant-General Grant, and 
a laborious piece of minute penmanship by 
Mr. David Davidson, being a copy of Mr. 
Everett’s address and Dr. Holmes’ poem 
on the occasion of Prince Napoleon’s visit, 


in the smallest possible space, sold for | 


7.50. There were a quaint Japanese 
vase and pitcher which brought $2.50; a 
cannon ball from the battle field at New 
Orleans, which was sold for $2.25, and 
another fired in the volley “heard round 
the world” at Lexington, which was 
knocked down at $3. A dozen maps, sold 
without being unrolled, nearly all of large 
size, brought only $6.50—perhaps not a 
tenth part oftheir value. Seventeen bound 
volumes of newspapers, mostly bearing 
date in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, and including several years of the 
Daily Advertiser, brought $1.40 each, 
and a musty heap of old newspapers, tied 
up in bundles, brought $57.50. 

The bookcases were still surmounted 
with the bust which ornamented them in 
Mr. Everett’s life. At each end of the 


room were a pair of little bronze figures of | 


men in armor, such as sell at the stores 
from $30 to $50, which brought only $6.50 
and $7.50 each. The busts included those 
of Webster, Clay, Marshall, Franklin, Jo- 
seph Warren, J. Q. Adams, W. H. Pres- 
cott, Walter Scott, some of the Roman 
Emperors, and some female heads. The 
first choice was sold for $9.50; subse- 
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mas ones at different prices, ranging 
rom $1 to $5. 

The hour of noon having arrived, the 
auctioneer and the company repaired again 
to the front parlor to make the sale of the 
real estate. Colonel Thompson read the 
advertisement of the Probate Court; stat- 
ed that all the heirs joined in the sale, and 
that a full and clear title would be given; 
that the terms would be cash down, or half 
cash and half at the expiration of one year, 


|the purchaser to pay a thousand dollars 


down to bind the bargain; that a certain 
amount of land would be deducted from 
the purchase to be given to the city of 
Boston, as by an agreement with Mr. Pe- 
ter C. Brooks and other property holders 
on the street twenty years ago, for the 
purpose of widening Summer street, and 
that the estate contained 4,1134 square 
feet, including the strip of land running 
from the rear to Otis place, and used 
hitherto as a passage-way. He also stated 
that the estates on each side, where build- 
ing is now going on, had recently been sold 
at fifteen dollars a foot, and that the sale 
included the house, which contains a large 
amount of building material. 

The bidding started at ten dollars a foot 
and went up rapidly to thirteen dollars, 
after which it was quite slow. It finally 
rested at thirteen dollars eighty-five cents, 
at which price the estate was sold to Fran- 


|cis B. Hayes, Esq. The amount paid for 


the estate, at this rate, will be about fifty- 
seven thousand dollars. 

The bookcases and shelves in the library, 
of carved oak, with chimney-place, etc., to 
match, capable of being removed in sec- 
tions, were then sold to the purchaser of 
the estate for two hundred dellars. 

The sale was then transferred to the 
upper rooms of the house, where were 
articles chiefly of chamber furniture, and 
of little interest to the general public. In 
one obscure closet was found a set of ste- 
reotype plates of one of Mr. Everett’s 
books, probably left by accident in the 
removal of the family from the house. On 
the wall of one chamber hung a printed 
placard issued from the Ledger office, ad- 
vertising the Mount Vernon papers, neatly 
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framed and suspended in his house by a 
fancy of their distinguished author. Mr. 
Everett’s easy chair, unpretending, but 
wonderfully comfortable, was sold for $10. 
An old-fashioned mahogany bedstead, 
made to be curtained, sold for only $5, the 
feather bed accompanying it for eighty 
cents a pound. 

The articles sold were mostly removed 
by the purchasers, and we presume that in 
a few months the old mansion itself will 
have disappeared, and in its stead will 
stand a massive warehouse, like many 
others just built or in process of erection in 
that section of the city. We trust that 
somewhere upon its granite front may be 
engraved the name, sure to be identified 
for ever with the site sold yesterday, of 
— Everett.— Boston Advertiser, 

ct. 19. 


First American Newspapers.—When 
we look over the United States, and ‘con- 
template the vast number of newspapers 
and periodicals, daily, weekly, and monthly, 
and some of them two and three times a 
day, we can hardly realize the fact, that it 
is bué little over a hundred years since the 
first newspaper, of any kind, on the Ame- 
rican continent, was started, and but little 
over half that time since the commence- 
ment of the first daily. But such is the 
fact. ; 

The 24th day of April, 1704, saw the 
first newspaper in the English language in 
the American colonies or on the North 
American continent. This was Zhe Bos- 
ton News Letter—a small half sheet, print- 
ed on pica type. It was a weekly paper, 
published by John Campbell, a Scotchman 
—who was a.bookseller and a postmaster. 
The contents of the first number were, 
“the Queen’s speech in the English parlia- 
ment, a few local items under the Boston 
head, one advertisement, extracts from 
London papers, and four paragraphs of 
marine news!” Advertisements were in- 
serted “at a reasonable rate, from two 
pence to five shillin 
.. In 1721, James 
newspaper in Boston. The paper was se- 
verely critical; withal, somewhat hostile 


” 
Franklin established a 
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to the clergy. Franklin became unpopu- 
lar, was censured and im dad for 
“scandalous libel.” James Franklin was 
“strictly forbidden to print The New Eng- 
land Courant without a supervision,” etc. 
He evaded this order of supervision by sub- 
stituting his brother’s name for his own. 
The Courant lived three years. 

The American Weekly Mercury, of Phi- 
ladelphia, issued in 1722, was the third 
newspaper printed in the colonies. It was 
made up of quaint advertisements and 
short paragraphs of antique news. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, edited by 
Dr. Franklin, and published in 1729, was 
the next step towards journalism. In its 
prospectus, Franklin announces his inten- 
tion to make a good, readable journal, and 
in his ideas it is easy to see that he was far 
in advance of his contemporaries. His 
paper consisted of four small pages, and 

is subscription was ten shillings a year. 

In 1785 Thomas Fleet established the 
Boston Evening Post. Fleet was born in 
England, and learned his trade there. He 
once advertised a negro woman for sale, as 
follows: “'To be sold by the printer of this 
paper, the very best negro woman in the 
town. She has had the small-pox and mea- 
sles; is as hearty as a horse, as brisk as a 
bird, and will work like a beaver.” Fleet 
was a humorous fellow, and made money 
out of his paper. 

The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser was started about 1760. At the 
time of the Stamp Act, in 1765, the paper 
came out in mourning, with the motto, 
“The times are dreadful, doleful, dismal, 
dolorous, and dollarless.” There was also 
a death’s head in one corner of the page, 
and under it these words: “ Oh! the fatal 
stamp.” 

A journal called The New York Gazette 
flourished a little while in 1771. It was 
remarkable in no particular. 

The first daily in the United States, The 
Pennsylvania Packet, afterwards called 
The Daily Advertiser, was started in 
1794. © 

These were the first attempts at Ameri- 
can journalism, and as such, are alone wor- 
thy of mention. Soon after the advent of 
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the daily newspaper, the idea of collating 
and digesting the news became more and 
more comprehensive, and from the begin- 
ning of the present century up to the pre- 
sent time, the American newspaper has 
grown steadily and rapidly, until it now 
represents the whole world, and is “ greater 
than the throne” itself. Its number is al- 
most countless, and its power of good or 
evil beyond calculation. 


Re ics or Stavery in Massacnvusetts. 
—Spending some weeks in the venerable 
and staid town of Medford, Mass., a half- 
dozen miles out of Boston, says a corre- 
spondent of the Journal of Commerce, I 
unexpectedly met with some ancient docu- 
ments relating to the early history of the 
town, from which it appeared that slavery 
and the slave-trade existed even in this 
quiet, moral, and intelligent town, from 
about the time of its settlement, 1630, 
down to the commencement of the Revo- 


lutionary war, though now I fail to see a 
solitary negro in the streets, even the bar- 
ber being “a full-blooded” Caucasian. 
Slaves were brought here and sold as early 
as the year 1638, only eighteen years after 


the arrival of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
and eight years after the settlement of the 
town by a colony from Salem. In 1737 
Captain William Pierce was employed to 
carry captive Pequod Indians to the West 
Indies, and there sell them for slaves! 
Slavery in those days was not limited by 
complexion, for the Puritans would as rea- 
dily reduce to bondage the red men on this 
continent, who fought simply for their fire- 
sides and liberty, as the black race on ano- 
ther continent, who did not fight at all, but 
were simply stolen. Cargoes of slaves, 
however, were not brought to this town, 
though a celebrated slave-trader had his 
almost princely house and home here, while 
his slaves were carried into Boston and 
Bristol, R. I., or more generally directly to 
Virginia and South Carolina. 

In the outskirts of the village stands an 
ancient, spacious, and well-preserved house, 
set far back from the street, in the centre 
of half a dozen acres of land, with inside 
gravelled walks leading to it, and elegant 
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trees embowering it and scattered around 
the grounds, a handsome garden and a 
summer-house, the works of the first 
owner, lying back of it, while in the rear 
of the almost princely mansion, and near 
one corner, stands a house for the domes- 
tics of the successive owners, who were 
gentlemen of wealth and position. 

The slave-pen which was just back of the 
house of the domestics, has been united 
with it, and both now make one building, 
while the slave-pen remains unimpaired and 
entire. 

Colonel Isaac Royall was the owner of 
this estate, with which an extensive farm 
was once connected. His father came from 
the Island of Antigua, where the son was 
born, who with his father emigrated to this 
country in 1738, and settled in Medford, 
where the father died, who was also a 
colonel, and a rich planter and slaveholder 
in his own island, and a Tory when he 
came here. The son was simply a coward, 
and, upon the outbreak of the Revolution, 
fled to Halifax, and thence to England, 
where he died in 1781. He was a slave- 
trader on the coast of Africa and in the 
South till the time he fled the country. In 
1776 he wrote from Halifax to his agent in 
Medford as follows :— 

* Please sell the following negroes: Ste- 
phen and George, each cost £60 sterling, 
and I would take £50 apiece for them. 
Hagar cost £35 sterling, but I will take 
£30 for her. I gave for Mira £35, but will 
take £25. If Mr. Benjamin Hale will give 
$100 for her, which he offered, he may 
have her, it being a good place. As to 
Betsey and her daughter Nancy, the former 
may tarry, or take her freedom, as she may 
choose, and Nancy you may put out to any 
good family by the year.” 

Again he wrote :— 

“T shall leave North America with great 
reluctance, but my health and business re- 
quire it, and I hope, through the goodness 
of God, if my life is spared, to be able to 
return again soon.” 

Col. Royall did not forget the country 
he had made his home, even after he had 
desert®d it, and found another in England. 
By his will, he bequeathed 2,000 acres of 
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land to lay a foundation for a professorship 
of law in Harvard University, while the 
rest of his estate was confiscated. The 
proceeds of the land were left to accumu- 
late till they were sufficient for the support 
of a professor. 


Hor Summers.—The drought of the 

resent year makes the following notes of 
interest: 

In 1132, the earth opened, and rivers 
and springs disappeared in Alsace. The 
Rhine was dried up. In 1152, the heat 
was so great that eggs were cooked in the 
sand. In 1160, at the battle of Bela, a 

eat number of soldiers died from the 

eat. In 1276 and 1277, in France, an 
absolute failure of the crops of grass and 
oats occurred. In 1303 and 1304, the 
Seine, the Loire, the Rhine, the Danube, 
were passed over dry-footed. In 1393 and 
1394, great numbers of animals fell dead, 
and the crops were scorched up. In 1440, 
the heat was excessive. In 1538, 1539, 
1540, 1541, the rivers were almost dried 
> In 1556, there was a great drought 

l over Europe. In 1616, the heat was 
overwhelming in France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. In 1646, there were fifty- 
eight consecutive days of excessive heat. 
In 1678, excessive heat. The same was 
the case in the first three years of «the 
a century. 

n 1718, it did not rain once from the 


month of April to the month of October. | 
The crops were burned up, and the the- 
atres were closed by the decree of the| 


Lieutenant of Police. The thermometer 
marked 35 degrees Reaumur—113 of Fah- 
renheit. In gardens which were watered, 
fruit trees flowered twice. In 1722 and 
1724 the heat was extreme. In 1747, the 
summer was very hot and dry, which abso- 
lutely calcined the crops. During seven 





months no rain fell. In 1748, 1754, 1760, 
1767, 1778, and 1788, the heat was ex- 
cessive. 

In 1811, the year of the celebrated comet, 
the summer was very warm, and the wine 
delicious, even at Susenes. In 1818, the | 
theatres in France and Great Brifhin re- 
mained closed for nearly a month, owing 
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to the heat. In 1836, the Seine was almost 
dried up. In 1850, in the month of June, 
on the second appearance of the cholera, 
the thermometer marked 22 degrees centi- 
grade. The highest temperature which 
man can support for a certain time varies 
from 40 to 45 degrees—104 to 113 Fah- 
renheit. Frequent accidents occur, how- 
ever, at a less elevated temperature. 


Our Pusiic Lisrarims,—EKocentrict- 
Tizs OF James Oris.—Our public libraries 
are said to be inaccessible as Napoleon’s 
palace or Windsor Castle; such-is not the 
fact. Indeed, the rarest works are loaned 
by these institutions, which, if never re- 
turned, no amount of money could replace 
them ; and it is becoming a subject of seri- 
ous inquiry whether the period has not 
arrived to make restraints on this point. 
The paramount design of our public libra- 
ries should be more the preservation of rare 
books than their circulation. This is for- 
tunately the case already in many of our 
greatest libraries. After more than thirty 
years’ experience in our principal libraries, 
we have been both surprised and delighted 
at the readiness of access which is extended 
to authors, editors, and general readers in 


| pursuit of knowledge ; and so hearty and 


liberal is it as to be a source of alarm. The 
first and most agreeable of our associations 
regarding any library, are those of that 
glory and ornament of my native city, the 
Boston Atheneum, the chief founder of 
which, and its first librarian, was Mr. Wm. 
Smith Shaw, due honor to whose memory 
is rendered by tke venerable Josiah Quincy, 
in his history of that institution. Our first 
public library was the Boston Library. It 
was the daily custom of this pattern libra- 
rian, infirmities excepted, to visit all the 
publishing houses of Boston, and solicit 
donations of new publications for this insti- 
tution ; and in courtesy the booksellers of 
the town and their clerks were permitted 
access to the library without charge. This 
was one of the means by which it has been 
one of the greatest libraries in the nation. 
It was partly here in the days of our boy- 
hood, that we acquired a thirst for general 
reading. We well remember its principal 
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female visitor when it was located on the 
present, site of the Mass. Historical Society. 
This lady, the excellent Hannah Adams, 
was indebted to this library and the book- 
sellers’ shelves for much of the valuable in- 
formation furnished in her History of all 
Religions, History of the Jews, History of 
New England, and other works that give 
her indestructible reputation. How often 
have we seen her taking a pinch of snuff 
in one hand, between her forefinger and 
thumb, and her muff in the other hand, fill 
the same with choice borrowed works, and 
leave the bookstore with a happier heart 
than could a lady of fashion the jeweller’s 
shop with costly finery to adorn her per- 
son. We, advise those who ever visit 
Mount Auburn to pause at the tomb of 
Hannah Adams, the first lady entombed 
there, who was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of her country. 

We have not only for many years en- 
joyed a liberal and generous access to the 
principal libraries of Boston, but the same 
favor has been kindly extended in the great 
libraries of other cities, unrestrained in 
freedom as if at home, and this may more 
justly be a source of censure than any re- 
straints ever enjoined on general visitors. 
Among the numerous favors we have en- 
joyed, long: as we live we shall happily 
remember the obliging courtesy of Samuel 
F. Haven, the librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, who on 
our first visit indulged us with as ready 
access to its treasures as if we had long 
visited there. Moreover, the hearty man- 
ner in which he Joaned us a volume of rari- 
ties, containing the first oration of Daniel 
Webster, not elsewhere to be found, deli- 
vered in his minority, that it might be 
appended to a new edition of a work then 
in the press, and taken a distance of more 
than forty miles, will ever be among our 
most grateful recollections. In this achieve- 
ment we felt satisfied, as did the two Bos- 
tonians who bore away from a merchant’s 
loft on Long wharf some valuable Peter 
Faneuil manuscripts, and deposited them 
in the library of the Genealogical Society. 
Indeed we are satisfied that there is too 
indiscriminate liberality in our public libra- 
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ries in the loan of books. So earnest is the 
passion of many antiquarian book-fanciers, 
some of whom are not book-readers, for the 
accumulation of the most ancient and rarest 
works, which often command an enormous 
price at auction, that they make it a great 
business of their lives. Moreover, in bor- 
rowing such works, their memory very 
easily escapes them, and the volume is em- 
bodied in their own private libraries, and 
never returned, unless, perchance, they be 
detected at an executor’s sale, and season- 
ably secured to the rightful proprietors. 
We are happy to observe that the facilities 
to authors and book-makers in our public 
libraries are so perfect that it is in their 
power generally to prepare a work without 
borrowing a single book. We rejoice that 
the public mind is waking up to the wel- 
fare of our libraries, for next to our schools 
of learning and the church, no institutions 
are more usefél to a republican people. 
We are sure that visitors who are disposed 
to conform to the regulations of these plea- 
sant intellectual homes will find a ready 
admittance. Suawmot. 


Joun Founpa.—In your issue of yester- 
day I observe that your correspondent, 8. 
T. B., in his last interesting letter from 
Utica, asks the question, in a somewhat 
quizzical manner, ‘Don’t you know where 
Funda is? Why, Funda is a town in Cen- 
tral New York, &c.” Now the commentary 
upon this question, so trivially put, is really 
asad one, showing, as it does, how little 
attention is given by the present genera- 
tion to the history of our Revolutionary 
era. The town of Funda, on the New 
York Central Railroad, to which your cor- 
respondent alludes, was named after John 
Funda—a prominent actor in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle in New York, and an in- 
cident in whose history is intensely inter- 
esting, as having led to an occurrence 
fraught with as much interest to the colony 
of New York, as the battle of Lexington 
was to those of New England. 

The ill-starred expedition, by the direc- 
tion of General Gage, to Concord, and the 
battle of Lexington on the 19th of April, 
1775, gave, as is well known, the signal for 
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a general rush to arms throughout most of} military jurisdiction of a large section of 


the colonies. It was at this moment, just 
as the exciting intelligence was received 
from Boston, that, most unwisely for them- 
selves, the influential loyalists of Tryon 
county* undertook to make a demonstra- 
tion against the proceedings of the Conti- 
nental Congress of the preceding autumn. 
The Whigs were of course indignant at 
this action of the Loyalists, and public 
meetings were held in which it was deter- 
mined to erect a liberty-pole, the most hate- 
ful object in that day in the eyes of the 
Tories. In endeavoring, however, to carry 
this purpose into effect, three hundred 
Whigs were met by a large number of 
Loyalists under Sir John Johnson, and from 
the pugilistic encounter that followed, both 
parties withdrew, each claiming the vic- 
tory. 

But notwithstanding the spirit shown 
thus far by a majority of the people in the 
interior, it was not certain that the colony 
of New York would not range itself against 
the royal authority. Gov. Tryon, who was 
unpopular in the colony, had been appeint- 
ed Governor of New York, and he was ex- 
erting his utmost powers to detach her 
from the cause of the Union. The royal 
Governor’s efforts were seconded by Sir 
John Johnson and his numerous tenantry, 
who were mostly Tories, and the Scotch 
colonists, settled in large numbers in the 
vicinity of the present town of Funda, like- 
wise constituted for Sir John a respectable 
force, upon which he could rely in case of 
an emergency. 

The Dutch and German population of 
the Mohawk and Cherry Valleys, however, 
were mostly Whigs; and the latter, to 
counteract the efforts of the Tories, formed 
themselves into committees, and executed 
their functions with diligence and vigor. 
Under their supervision the inhabitants 
were enrolled and organized into militia ; 
the sheriff, Alexander White, was deposed, 
and Col. John Frey appointed; and in one 
word, the committee assumed the civil and 





* The eounty of Tryon, at this, time, included all 
the Colonial settlements west and south-west of Sche- 
nectady. 


the country. White had rendered himself 
particularly odious to the Whigs from 
the first; and soon after the disturbance 
upon the erection of the liberty-pole, he 
arrested a prominent Whig by the name 
of John Funda, and committed him to 
prison. His friends, to the number of fifty 
men, went to the jail at night and released 
him by force. From the prison they pro- 
ceeded to the house of the sheriff and de- 
manded his surrender. White looked out 
from the second-story window, and recog- 
nizing the leader of the crowd, inquired : 
“Ts that your summons?” “Yes!” was 
the prompt reply. Upon which White dis- 
charged a pistol at the sturdy Whig, but 
happily without injury. The ball whizzed 
past his head and struck in the sill of the 
door. This was the first.shot fired in the 
war of the American Revolution west of 
the Hudson! It was immediately returned 
by the discharge of some fifty muskets at 
the sheriff, but the only effect was a slight 
wound in the breast. The doors of the 
house were broken open, and White would 
have been taken, but at that moment a 
cannon was fired at the residence of Sir 
John. This was known to be the signal 
for his retainers and Scotch partisans to 
rally in arms; and as they would muster a 
force of five hundred men in a very short 
time, the Whigs thought it most prudent 
to disperse. 

Although, however, the Whigs were 
forced for a time to submit, yet, like the 
battle of Lexington, the effects of this skir- 
mish ended not here. The shots fired at 
the house of the Sheriff showed at once the 
necessity of an appeakto arms; and it was 
felt, on all hands, even by the timid and 
hesitating, that England and the colonists 
now stood, not in the relation of parent 
and children, but in the attitude of two 
nations stripped for deadly combat. Hence 
the patriots of Tryon county began to act 
with greater assurance. The management 
of the northern department was straight- 
way given to Generals Schuyler and Mont- 
gomery, who at once assumed the offen- 
sive by directing a force upon Montreal 
and Quebec. And henceforward a major- 
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ity of the colonists in New York united in 
giving to the Continental Congress a firm, 
and, in the main, an unqualified support. 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Tue following table shows the official 
— vote in Louisiana for Governor 
rom 1812 to 1864. 

Under the constitution of 1812, which 
remained in force until 1845, the two can- 
didates for the office of Governor, who 
had obtained the highest number of votes 
before the people, were balloted for by 
the General Assembly, and the one having 
& majority of votes was proclaimed duly 
elected. In every instance the Legisla- 
ture chose the candidate designated by the 
popular voice. 

1812 W. C. C. Claiborne 
... Jacques Villeré 


1816 Jacques Villeré 
Joshua Lewis. 
Scattering 

T. B. Robertson 
P. Derbigny 

A. L. Duncan 


8259 


4466 
1820 


Henry Johnson. 
Jacques Villeré 
Bernard Marigny. 
Philemon Thomas 
Thos. Butler, 
Pierre Derbigny 
Thos. Butler, 
Bernard Marigny 
Philemon Thomas 
A. B. Roman....... On ear 
W. S. Hamilton 
A, Beauvais 

D. A. Rendall 
Scattering 

Edward D. White 
John B. Dawson 
A. B. Roman 
Denis Prieur 
Henry Johnson 
Bomber? 5 i cise octh avai. 
Alexander Mouton 
Henry Johnson 
1846 


8317 


10,616 


14,878 
1842 ‘ 
17,773 


23,365 
1060 Jou: Walker. ...cocccccceces 18,566 
Alexandre De Clouet 17,5538 
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1852 Paul O. Herbert 
Louis Bordelon 
1855 Robt. C. Wickliffe 
Chas, Derbigny 19,810 
BOSD DO. MOGs ccs cicic ces dee -. 25,454 
ee ee 5 anaes 15,587 
1864 Michael Hahn 
So GO A, FROM Bicge cs ccvscces 
B. F, Flanders 
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«- ee 15,781 33,594 


42,742 


41,041 
6158 
2720 
1847 10,725 
A. Titus. 

Dr. Ricwarpson, THE Eneuisu Lexico- 
GRAPHER.—The latest English papers ‘an- 
nounce the death of Dr. Richardson, the 
lexicographer, at the age of ninety years. 
Making dictionaries appears to be a healthy 
business. It was only a few days ago 
that we announced the death of Dr. Wor- 
cester, of Boston, at the age of eighty-one. 
Walker, too, lived to a “good old age.” 
Dr. Johnson was seventy-five when he 
died, and the late Noah Webster died at 
eighty-five. Though men of many words, 
they were men of few deeds, and lived 
free from those excitements which hasten 
death. 

We presume, ment, 6 it is not so stated, 


that the deceased lexicographer was 
Charles Richardson. 


Another peculiarity 
of lexicographers appears to be that their 
identity is never positively established. 
Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer, and Dr. 
Johnson, the poet, are supposed by many 


to be two distinct individuals. Boswell’s 
rough and uncouth patron and Goldsmith’s 
tender and loving friend enjoys a double 
existence. Noah and Daniel Webster 
were often mistaken for one and the same 
person, and many are the curious anec- 
dotes related of the mistake made b 

persons on meeting with Daniel Webster. 
All will remember that of the backwoods 
school-teacher who had heard much of Mr. 
Webster in Congress, and through his 
spelling-books and “big dictionary,” and 
who could not conceal his disgust on dis- 
covering that they were altogether differ- 
ent personages. Some years since Daniel 
Webster called in at Taylor’s bookstore, 
on Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and 
asked if they had the second volume of 
Macaulay’s History of England. One of 
the clerks, who was much mixed as to the 
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identity of ‘Noah and Daniel, replied, 
“Yes, Mr. Webster, we have; and, what 
will most recommend it to you, we have it 
with the orthography according to Web- 
ster.” “That will do,” said the statesman. 
“TI don’t want it; what I want is Ma- 
caulay’s History written in the English 


lan 7? 

"Dr. ‘Richardson's Dictionary was not 
very well known, except. among scholars, 
in this country; and this fact enabled Mr. 
Benton to put it to a good use in one of 
his debates in Congress with Badger, of 
North Carolina. Mr. Benton had in his 
speech applied to Mr. Badger the slang 
term of “ bamboozler,” a word not then 
as now recognised as legitimate, and Mr. 
Badger called on him for an explanation 
of the “vulgar term,” asserting that it 
was not an English word. Mr. Benton 
instantly rejoined, “We will see, sir. 
Here, my boy,” beckoning one of the 

es, “bring me from the library some 
lish dictionaries—Richardson’s Dic- 
tionary, and Walker’s, and Johnson’s, and 

Webster’s, and all the others you have.” 
The page disappeared, and speedily re- 
turned with his arms full of books and laid 
them upon the Senator’s desk. “ Now, 
sir,” resumed Mr, Benton, “ we will see if 
we can find bamboozle and bamboozler. 
Here we have it, sir, in Webster :—* Bam- 
boozle—to confound, to deceive, to play 
low tricks upon: Bamboozler—a cheat ; 
one who plays low tricks.’ And here is 
Richardson ” “T hope,” interposed 
Mr. Badger, “the Senator will desist. I 
am satisfied that we cannot bamboozle 
him.” 

These stories form a very inappropriate 
introduction to our sketch of Dr. Richard- 
son; but, though misapplied, they are not 
exactly out of place. 

Dr. Charles Richardson, LL.D., etymolo- 
gist and lexicographer, was born in July, 
1775, and bred to the law, but quitted it 
early for the more attractive calling of lite- 
rature. His first literary production was 
“Tilustrations of English Philology” 
(1805), a critical examination of Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary, and remarks on Mr. D. 
Stewart’s essay “On the Tendency of 





Some Late Philological Speculations,” in 
which he showed himself to be a strenuous 
advocate of Horne Tooke’s* Principles of 
Language.” Soon after the publication of 
this work he was asked to undertake the 
lexicographical portion of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana.” The first part of 
this work was published in January, 1818 ; 
but in consequence of the failure of the 
panmners, it was suspended after the pub- 
ication of the fourth part for upwards of 
three years. Subsequently the copyright 
and the stock were sold. Dr. Richardson 
again assumed the work under the auspices 
of Dr. Mawman and his co-proprietors. 
The publication of the “ Dictionary ” sepa- 
rately, by the late Mr. Pickering, com- 
menced in January, 1835, ahd was complet- 
ed in the spring of 1837. An abridgment 
of the work, in 8vo., was published at the 
latter end of 1808. Both works were also 
reprinted in New York. The unhappy 
failure of his respected publisher, Mr. 
Pickering, who held a moiety of the copy- 
right, must of course have brought much 
trouble and anxiety on the author, which, 
we understand, was finally terminated by 
an‘ arrangement under which Mr, Whit- 
tingham, of the famed Chiswick press, and 


Mr. George Bell became purchasers of the 


entire copyright ; and editions of both, in 
quarto and octavo, have since been issued. 
Dr. Richardson published a little volume 
on the “Study of Language.” It profess- 
es to be an exposition of the principles 
inculcated in the “ Diversions of Purley,” 
by which the author declares himself to 
have been guided in the composition of his 
dictionary. Besides these substantive 
works, Dr. Richardson has contributed 
several papers to the Gentleman’s Mzaga- 
zine, “An Historical Essay on English 
Grammar and English Grammarians,” and 
another on “ Fancy and Imagination,” in 
which he contravenes the opinions of D. 
Stewart and Mr. Wordsworth, considering 
it quite unphilosophical to suppose them 
either different powers or different opera- 
tions of the mind. He was for some years 
before his death a frequent contributor to 
“Notes and Queries.” 
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Jucuranunna.—Two creeks flowing 
into the Mohawk river in Montgomery 
county bear this name. It is an Indian 
word, and has been variously interpreted. 
The following is found in Deed Book tv. 
(Albany Co, Clerk’s Office), p. 2, 20 Dec. 
1688. “juchtanunda that is ye stone 
“houses, being a hollow rock on ye river 
“side where ye Indians generally lye un- 
“der when they travill to and from there 
“ countrey.” J. B. 

ScHenecrapy, May 19, 1865. 

Taz Wenro Tripz.—I observe in a 
late number of the Historica, MaGazine 
a query concerning an extinct Indian tribe 
called Wenro. They are mentioned in the 
Relatin Abrégé of Bressani as having taken 
refuge among the Hurons. Turning to 
the relations of the Jesuits, we find that 
in the year 1639 a people called Wenroh- 
ronon (the termination in ronon means 
simply people or nation), had till lately 


lived on the confines of the Neutral Nation |and moved to Maine in 1792? 


on the side nearest the Iroquois, that is to 
say, in a region within or adjacent to 
western New York. The Iroquois made 
war onthem. They had broken with their 
old allies the Neuters, and therefore re- 
solved to take refuge with the Hurons. 
This they did to the number of six hun- 
dred. The greater part remained at the 
Huron town of Ossossané, on Nottawas- 
sega Bay of Lake Huron. They were 
evidently a people of the Huron-Iroquois 
race. There was a Huron village called 
Wenrio, but the name is a mere coinci- 
dence, ys 


QUERIES. 

Tue Iroquois Namzs ror New Yorrk 
Crry.—The Hurons called New York City, 
according to Potier, A,aonds. The mark 


after the first letter being a kind of breath- | 
ing, which in the Iroquois dialects was | 
expressed by g. The name thus coincides | 


with the Seneca name as given by Morgan 
Ganono, nd being convertible into nn. 
What is the meaning of the term? Is it 
at all related to the Mohawk word Agan- 
non, to go for; or is it the Huron word 


yannond:, a mine, riches, with the prefix 
a implying great? If so, it may have 
expressed a great place for trade, the 
place where red men repaired as whites 
do now “to get things.” Ss 

Tue Everett Famity.—Who were the 
ancestors of Thomas and John Everett, 
who were born on Long Island, of English 
parentage, about 1725 or 730? Thomas 
and John moved to Lynntown, Lehigh Co., 
Penn., about 1750, and were married soon 
after. 

Who were the ancestors of John Eve- 
rett, who emigrated with his family from 
New Hampshire to Litchfield, N. Y., soon 
after the close of the Revolution? He 
married a Betsey Gill, and died between 
1807 and 1810. From what town in New 
Hampshire did he move ? 

Who were the ancestors of Peter Eve- 
rett, born about 1750; married about 1780 
to Susan Ramsdale of Marblehead, Mass, ; 
He had 
‘four children born in Marblehead, and 
lost his left arm in an American privateer 
during the Revolution. 
| <Any information of the above Everetts 
will be thankfully received by 

eeu F, Everett, 
Charlestown, Mass. 





RivincTon’s “INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, 
(oR GENERAL ApveErtIsER.”—Thomas, in 
his History of Printing, states that Riving- 
|ton’s editorial labors ended in the year 
| 1783. It is true that his “ New York Ga- 
zette and Universal Advertiser” termi- 
|nated with No. 756, on Wednesday, Dec. 
| 24, 1783; but in the State Library, Albany, 
I find the second number of a paper pub- 
lished by him, dated Wednesday, January 
7, 1784, and entitled “The Independent 
Journal; or, the General Advertiser.” 
How long was this latter newspaper con- 
tinued ? 


REPLIES. 


Tue Autor or “Laco” (Vor. IX. p. 
| 311).—Stephen Higginson, of Boston, was 
undoubtedly the author of the strictures 
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on the public character of John Hancock, 


signed “ Laco,” and published in the Bos- 
ton Centinel of 1789. E.S. Thomas in his 
“ Reminiscences,” affirms this positively, and 
from his connection with the press at about 


that period, he had good opportunities of} lumbian Centinel.” 


knowing. I have, besides, other strong cir- 
cumstantial proofs. Mr. H. was an eminent 
merchaut who took a lively interest in the 
public discussions pending the adoption of 
the Constitution by Massachusetts. His son, 
Stephen H., Jr., another Boston merchant, 
was also an able writer under the signature 
of “ Howarp,” just previous to the war of 
1812. Those were exciting times. The 
French “ Decrets,” British “ Orders in 
Council,” Embeargoes, and finally war, 
pretty much annihilated American com- 
merce, which was chiefly owned and car- 
ried on by the merchants of New England. 
His grandson, Col. H., who commanded 
the first regiment of colored troops organ- 
ized (in 8. C.) during the late rebellion, is 
is also well known as a ready writer, who 
never penned a sentence that was not 
worth reading. 

The cause of the severity that Laco uses 
towards Hancock is not now apparent. 
There is no doubt he was conscientious in 
his views of the latter’s unfitness for his high 
political position. It could not be from 
any feeling of rivalship for the office, as it 
is said that when the elder 8. H. (“ Laco”) 
was talked of as Governor of Massachu- 
setts, about that time, he positively refused 
the nomination, and to escape the importu- 
nities of his friends to consent, he took pas- 
sage with his wife, in one of bis own ships 
for England. This vessel was commanded 
by the late Captain Joseph Pierce, of Cin- 
cinnati, who was well known to the writer. 

I will just add, that the Higginson fa- 
mily have been distinguished for their moral 
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Anortuer Reprty.—Like all eminent men, 
the first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had political enemies, the keenest 
and most sarcastic of whom was Stephen 
Higginson, the ‘‘ Laco” of the Boston “ Co- 
That trio of sharp 
marksmen, Sullivan, Austin, and Jarvis, 
promptly came to the rescue, and the cun- 
ning fox was brought to the ground. The 
authorship of “* Laco” is not a point of doubt 
like that of Junius. My honored father, who 
was for forty years editor of the Massachu- 
setts Register, and who was at that time an 
apprentice in the Centinel office, has of- 
ten informed me that Benjamin Russell, 
the editor, was accustomed to send him 
with the proofs of his articles to the office 
of Higginson, and as it was then a pro- 
found secret who “ Laco” was, Mr. Higgin- 
son would look sharply at him, as if to dis- 
cern whether he were worthy of confidence. 
As an instance of the effect of Higginson’s 
papers, I would state that Mrs. Jane Me- 
cum, in writing to Benjamin Franklin, her 
brother, at this period, remarks, “ We 
have had poor ‘Laco’ chalked on the 
fences as hanged and damned, but his wis- 
dom keeps him secret.” 

J.S. Lorre. 

Brooklyn Heights, 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tne American Antiquarian Sociery.—The 
| annual meeting of this society was held at their 
| hall in Worcester, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, presi- 
| dent of the society, in the chair. The report of the 
|council was read by Rev, E. E. Hale of Boston. 
| It waschiefly devoted to the influence wrought in 


| English society and literature by the discovery 








and intellectual worth for more than two | and first colonization of this continent. He gave a 
centuries, through the successive genera-| full account of the fragmentary records cf dis- 
tions that sprung from their ancestor Fran- | covery kept by Englishmen during the sixteenth 
cis Higginson, who began the setiiement of | century, comprising the best that is known of 


a plantation in Salem, Mass.. i 29. Cabot’s discovery and of the travellers who im- 
plantation in Salem, Maes., in % ~ R mediately followed him. Referring to the allu- 


sions t» American discovery by the greater lights 
of the literature of that ceatury, he said: 

“The year that Ralph Lane, Raleigh’s agent, 
returned from Roanoke Island with his unsuc- 





Washington, D, C. 
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cessful colony, bearing however the gift of tobac- 
co to the civilized world, William Shakspeare 
left his home at Stratford and took up his abode 
in London. 
lived there in constant, increasing intimacy with 
the ‘men about town,’ with the adventurers of 
his day, with literary men, and with courtiers 
Unless all tradition is false, he was a member of 
the Mermaid Olub, founded by Raleigh. At 
that club, almost without doubt, ‘Raleigh must 
have smoked, It is, then, to be noticed as an 
illustration of Shakspeare’s unwillingness to in- 
troduce a trick of his own time into the man- 
ners which he is representing of other times and 
countries, that in the index for his plays we 
search in vain for pipes or tobacco, smoke or the 
Virginian weed in any of its various forms. “Be- 
fore Shakspeare died, tobacco was largely im- 
ported into England, the manufacture of pipes 
was a regular manufacture, and probably the 
growth of tobacco in Gloucestershire had already 
begun. But Shakspeare’s allusions to America, 
even at the risk of anachronism, are frequent 
enough to make one more illustration of the uni- 
versality and accuracy of his information. In 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, where none of 
them ought to have known much about America, 
one of the heroines is compared to ‘a region of 
Guiana, all gold and bounty.’ Probably the pas- 
sage contains ah't at Raleigh. Raleigh’s Guiana 
is again alluded to’ by Gonzalo—in the Tempest 
—where he says: 


“Or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we 
find 
Each putter out of one for five will bring us 
Good warrant of.’ 


“ Raleigh, in his account of Guiana, said on 
the coast are a nation of people whose heads ap- 
pear not above their shoulders, They are re- 
ported to have their eyes in their shoulders and 
their mouths in the middle of their breasts.” 

Referring to the effort of Mr. Joseph Hunter 
to take from us the action of the Tempest and 
locate it in the Mediterranean, Mr. Hale says: 

“To this argument the fit answer is perhaps 
in the words of Mr. Richard Grant White, that 
when Prospero broke his wand, the island sunk 
plummet deep, with Caliban upon it. The place 
of the island will be found, when the place of 
Prospero and Miranda is found on the genealogi- 
cal tree of the dukes of Milan. Mr. Hunter, 
with all intelligent critics, sees that the action of 
the play is not on the Bermudas; but it is as 
clear that the imagery in Shakspeare’s mind was 
taken from his somewhat extensive readings of 
American travels. The only native inhabitant of 
the island was Caliban, whose name is an ana- 


From that time for thirty years, he | mentioned in Magellan’s translation. 
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gram of cannibal, a corruption of the word Ca- 


ribean,, which indeed approaches his name. Sete- 
bos, the god of his mo:her, is a Patagonian god, 
The work 
of Ferdinand and Caliban, cutting and piling 
logs, is exactly the work of which Smith’s gen- 
tlemen so complained in Virginia. The Mediter- 
ranean poets have not put such complaints into 
song since Virgil's day—nor dves Shakspeare in 
other scenes. Pine, oak, and cedar—all men- 
tioned in Somers’s account of Bermooda~are not 
found on the island of Lampedusa, to which Mr. 
Hunter carries us. In claiming the action of the 
Tempest for some Atlantic-washed coast of fancy, 
we venture to put in the suggestion that on the 
shores of Prospero’s Island the tide rose and 
fell. 

“*There Sea nymphs with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 

When he comes back.’ 

“ With such authorities we shall modestly be- 
lieve that Miranda may have looked down the 
future at Shakspeare’s command, when she cried : 
« *Oh, brave new world that hath such people in it! ” 


Mr. Ha'e read brief notices of members who 
have died during the past year—Joseph Willard, 
Esq., of Boston; Hon. Francis Baylies, of Bvidge- 
water; Rev. Dr. Wayland, of Providence ; George 
Livermore, Esq, of Cambridge; and Dr. John 
Green of this city. The report closed as follows : 

“The council do not close their report of a 
year which will be remem!ered as the Annus 
Mirabilis of American history, without a new 
expression of the gratitude which true men.feel 
that we have been permitted to live in such 
times. Our last meeting was held immediately 
after the death of our beloved ruler, of whom it 
may fitly be said, that he died for the people, in 
an humble use of language which was first ap- 
plied to the suffering Master, whom he so hum- 
bly served, The memories of his death are fresh 
upon us, and the nation is striving fitly to com- 
memorate him, and the sufferings ot the four 
years of which he was the least, as he was the 
greatest martyr. The council ventures therefore 
to suggest to the society and to the national 
authorities that a medal, to be struck in honor of 
the President, would be a perpetual memorial of 
the feelings of to-day, such as, in the midst of 
other commemoration, ought not to be forgotten. 
The Saviour of his country asks no further honor 
at her hands. But in the short serie: of medals 
struck to illustrate her history, from the time of 
the first victory won by Washington, she cannot 
afford to be without a fit memorial of the life 
and death of Abraham Lincoln.” 

The treasurer s report, presented by Nathaniel 
Paine, Esq., showed that the several funds of the 
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society on the 20th of October, were in the ag- 

gregate as follows: 

., Librarian’s general fund . . $23,874 87 
Collection and research fund 10,255 73 
Bookbinding fund . 7,776 54 
Publishing fund . 7,335 40 


Total . $49,242 54 

Samuel F. Haven, Esq., librarian, reported 
that the accessions made to the library during 
the last six months from all sources were two 
hundred and elevea books and eight hundred and 
forty three pamphlets. Of the recent accessions, 
the more important were works written by Mexi- 
can scholars on the native languages and races of 
Mexico, which Mr. Haven made the topic of an 
extended and interesting report. 

Hon. Levi Lincoln moved that the report of 
the council, with the accompanying report of the 
treasurer and librarian, be accepted, and printed 
under the direction of the committee on publica- 
tion. The motion was adopted. While it was 
pending, Charles Deane, Esq., of Cambridge, re- 
ferring to Mr. Hale’s statements in regard to 
Cabot’s voyages, remarked upon the exceeding 
meagreness of the historical record in regard to 
them, and expressed the hope that the society 
would some time authorize further investigation 
and the preparation of a paper on the subject. 
Mr. Deane was subsequently requested to per- 
form this duty, and consented. 

Rev. Dr. Hill, of Worcester, presented the re- 
solutions following, which he accompanied with 
a brief expression of respect and eulogy for the 
late George Livermore, Esq., of Cambridge. Dr. 
N. B. Shurtleff, of Boston, seconded the resolu- 
tions, and paid an appropriate tribute to the me- 
mory of the deceased: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, place upon our record 
the expression of our mingled gratitude and sor- 
row in the removal by death of our honored and 
endeared officer and associate, George Livermore, 
Esq., the merchant-scholar who, born with espe- 
cial tastes for antiquarian studies, found leisure 
for their assiduous cultivation amid pursuits un- 
congenial and alien, and who, amid a press of 
occupations, never failed to express his sympa- 
thy with us by his babitual attendance on our 
meetings, his earnest participation in our discus- 
sions, and the rare and valuable works which he 
has published—vindicating alike the importance 
of antiquarian research, and the strength of his 
attachment to our common country. 

Resolved, That we recall with peculiar sensibi- 
lity his personal graces and attractions, his frank, 
generous nature, his sweet, genial disposition, 
the tenderness of his affection, the strength of 
his friendship, and the beauty of his life; in a 
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word, his devotion to the interests of the public, 
while he neglected no private claim, and his cul- 
tivation of refined literary tastes, while he was 
conscientious almost to a fault in the discharge of 
the humblest duties. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the family of our deceased associate, 
with the assurance of the hearty sympathy of 
the members of this society, and the trust that 
in the memory of the spotless life he left behind, 
and the hopes of tie Christian religion which he 
cherished so dearly, they may find abundant con- 
solation. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
after which the old board of officers was reélected 
for the ensuing year, with the exception that 
Charles Deane, Esq., of Cambridge, was chosen 
Councillor in place of George Livermore, Esq., 
deceased; and Rev. Alonzo Hill, D.D., of Wor- 
cester, recording secretary in place of Hon. Ed- 
ward Mellen, who declined reélection. Hon. 
Isaac Davis of Worcester, and Hon. Ebenezer 
Torrey of Fitchburg, were elected auditors, The 
president of the society and Hon. George F. 
Hoar of Worcester, and Hon. Benjamin F. Tho- 
mas, of Boston, were designated to bring before 
the Legislature the subject of reprinting the 
early Colonial laws. 

The following named gentlemen, recommended 
by the council, were elected members of the 
Society: Franklin Peele, Esq., of Philadelphia ; 
Lewis H. Morgan, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Hon. Reuben H. Walworth, of Saratoga, N. Y.; 
Dr. Ebenezer Alden, of East Randolph ; Rev. 
Elias Nason, of Exeter, N. H.; Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, of Groton; Francis H. Parkman, Esq., 
of Boston; and Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, Hon. 
E. B. Stoddard, and Dr. Rufus Woodward, of 
Worcester. 


DELAWARE. 


Hisrorrioan Society or Detaware.— Wilming- 
ton, Nov., 1865. The regular meeting of the 
Historical Society of Delaware was held in the 
Directors’ room of the Institute. In the absence 
of the President, Dr. H. F. Askew, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, took the chair. There were 
also present Right Rev. Bishop Lee, Rev. Messrs, 
Breck and Coleman, Drs. Bullock and Bush, 
Messrs, Wm. Canby, Dowe, Howland, Chandler, 
Pennington, Stapler, Vincent, Biddle, and others. 
Amongst the several items of interest, was a 
report, through Dr. Bush, of a visit to Wm. T. 
Read, Esq., by a committee appointed to confer 
with him on the subject of publishing his valua- 
ble historical work on the life and times of his 
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grandfather, Hon. George Read. There was 
expressed on the part of the Society at this 
meeting a very great desire to see the work 
issued, and a readiness to codperate in any 
feasible way with its respected author towards 
this object. For some time past, indeed since its 
organization, the Society has been without a 
room of its own, and its Cabinet and Library 
have been lying in scattered portions in various 
places. On Thursday last a very appropriate 
room was rented in the Institute Building, and 
a committee appointed to see to its proper fur- 
nishing, and the placing therein of the valua- 
ble collection of relics and books, and other 
articles of interest now belonging to the Society. 
ureneedeny was read in regard to obtaining 
from Sweden copies of documents referring to 
the early history of Delaware. There is every 
prospect of this being accomplished. Favorable 
report was made in re to obtaining for the 
custody of the Society the battle-flags of several 
Delaware regiments. Various valuable dona- 
tions of books, papers, relics, pamphlets, etc., 
were reported from Misses Henrietta Bedford 
and Semple, of this city, the State of Rhode 
Island, the Chicago Historical Society, Messrs. 
J. R. Bartlett, of Providence, Thomas H. Mont- 
gomery, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Weymouth, of 
Boston. Dr. Fitz Gibbon, now in this city, was 
invited to deliver under the auspices of the soci- 
ety his course of lectures on Central America, 
its ruins, races, etc. After electing new mem- 
bers, and the transaction of other items of 
business, they adjourned. 


NEW YORK. 


Tae American Ernnonocicat Socrery.—New 
' York, Nov. 15.—Meeting held at the house of 

the Treasurer, Alex. I. Gotheal, Esq. The chair 
was taken by the Ist Vice-President, Thomas 
Ewbank, Esq. 

Notice was taken of the return of Dr. Torrey 
from his visit to the California mines, at the 
request of the Government; and of Dr. Mac- 
gowan, medical member of the commission to 
inquire into the condition of the Western In- 
dians; of Capt. J. N. Dow, from Panama; and 
of the intended visit to Europe by the Presi- 
dent, George Folsom, Esq., and that of Dr. Carl 
Berendt to Central America. 

The death of two valuable corresponding 
members was announced with much regret; 
Rev. Fitch W. Taylor, Chaplain in the U.S. 
Navy, and ex-President Benson of Liberia. 

Notice was taken of the two distinguished 
African travellers, corresponding members, Dr. 
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Livingstone, who was lately in Paris preparing 
for a new exploration about Lake Nyanza, and 
Mr. Duchaillu, who received a merited compli- 
ment from the President of the British Geogra- 
phical Society, at their last meeting, for his 
energy in setting off from Fernando Vaz with 
only native attendants, into the interior of the 
continent, to strike, if possible, the head-waters 
of the Nile, and follow it to its mouth. The 
learned Mohammedan Sheik, Sesia See, taken by 
an English cruiser from a slave-ship several years 
since, whose classical Arabic manuscripts have 
been laid before the Society, with translations by 
the eminent orientalist Dr. William A. Thomson, 
has attended a Christian church and school at 
Panama, while a laborer on the railroad, and 
expressed a strong desire to receive instruction 
in the United States. A moderate sum of money 
would educate him here, and bring within our 
reach a mass of information concerning his 
country and people which has long been eagerly 
desired, which no white man could ever obtain, 
and for which labor, health, and lives have been 
spent in vain. 

The Koran has been translated and published 
in Turkish in Constantinople, by order of the 
Sultan. 

A treatise on the celebrated purple dye of the 
ancients, translated from the German magazine 
“ Aus der Natur,” and published in a late volume 
of the Smithsonian Institution, mentions the shell- 
fish which yield similar coloring matter, but does 
not notice that from the western coast of the 
American Isthmus, once presented by Dr. Mer- 
ritt to the Ethnological Society, with specimens 
of cotton thread colored with it by the Indians, 

Mr. Squier exhibited some of his numerous 
drawings and photographs of the wonderful 
remains of ancient architecture in Peru, obtained 
during his recent extensive explorations in that 
country. The temples and tombs, many of them 
built with immense stones, and some stuccoed 
and fancifully colored, excited astonishment}; 
while the accounts of several standard writers 
confronted with the pictures, presented striking 
evidence of the inaccuracy of the early Spanish 
reports, on which modern writers have been 
obliged to depend. 

The Librarian, Mr. Drowne, reported the re- 
ceipt of 21 volumes of the Revista Trimensal 
(Quarterly Review) of the Brazilian Institute, 
from Rio Janeiro. Also the Report of the Roy- 
al Geographical Society of London. 

The President called to take leave of the mem- 
bers on the eve of his departure. He has re- 
ceived from the French Consul at Panama, 
through Captain Dow, a number of photographs 
of Chiriqui relics in his collection, with a printed 
description. 
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Dr. Thomson gave some information on Mo- 
hammedan festivals. 

Bishop T. N. Stalley, of the Sandwich Islands, 
by request, gave some information of the Poly- 
nesians, their languages, etc. 

The Society then elected as corresponding 
members Bishop Stalley, and Alexander 8. Pe- 
trie, F.R.G.8., of London. 

Letters were read from Messrs. Bower, Wil- 
son, and other gentlemen of Newark, Ohio, on 
two small Hebrew-inscribed stones found in a 
mound in that vicinity, in May and June last; 
and copies, photographs, and relics forwarded by 
them were exhibited. After some discussion the 
subject was referred to a committee. 


Miscellany. 





Freneav anv Dr. Francis.—Mr. W. J. Wid- 
dieton has in press, or in course of preparation, 
Poems relating to the Ametican Revolution, by 
Philip Freneau ; with notes and an introductory 
memoir, by Evert A. Duyckinck, author of “ Cy- 
clopredia of American Literature,” “ Portrait Gal- 
7 of Eminent Americans,” &c., &c. 

ne hundred copies will be printed on large 
paper, royal 8vo. The volume will be accompa- 
nied by a portrait (in India proof) of the Author, 
engraved by Halpin expressly for the work; a 
fac-simile of a manuscript poem, and a portrait 
on India paper of John Paul Jones. The 
ne of the volume to subscribers is twelve dol- 
ars. 


It is proposed by the publisher to follow this 
volume by a second in similar style, including 
the Indian Poems, the Humorous, Sentimental, 
and miscellaneous Poems of the same author, 


Mr. Jonx G. Suea has begun a “Series of 
Southern Tracts,” and issued the Maryland 
Relation of 1634, and The Lot Weed Factor, 
Yong’s Letters from Virginia in 1634, White's 
Relatio Itineris. The Settlement at Axacan, etc., 
will fellow. , 


Mr. Wippterton also announces in preparation 
for early publication: Reminiscences of Printers, 
Authors, and Booksellers, in New York. By 
John W. Francis, M.D. LL.D. This volume 
will be — in a superior manner, uniform in 
size with the author’s “Old New York.” It will 
contain, besides the original paper of Dr. Francis 
bearing the above title, sketches from his pen of 
Washington irving, Fenimore Cooper, Philip 
Freneau, and other persons eminent in literature. 
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It will be illustrated by an entirely new por- 
trait, expressly engraved for the work, and a fac- 
simile of the author's manuscript. Only a hun- 
dred copies will be printed in any form. 

Me. Joserpn Sapin has nearly ready for the 
press, a Dictionary of Books relating to America, 
from its Discovery by Columbus to the present 
time. This work will incorporate into one 
Alphabetical arrangement the contents of all the 
existing Bibliography of the subject, with the 
addition of so much as the researches made 
during several years have enabled the compiler 
to collect. 

It will be printed in the highest style of the 
art, on laid paper of the best quality; and the 
edition will be strictly limited to one hundred 
copies, on large paper. Price $4 per part of 100 
pages. Five hundred copies on small paper. Price 
$2 per part of 100 pages. 


J. H. Hioxox & Co. have issued History of the 
Bills of Credit or Paper Currency of New York, 
from 1709 to 1789, with description of the bills, 
catalogues of the various issues, and-other mat- 
ters pertaining thereto. By J. H. Hickox, au- 
thor of “ American Coinage.” To be printed by 
Munsell, in one volume, octavo, on heavy and 
elegant paper, uncut. 

Edition, 250 copies 8vo., price four dollars; 
50 copies, large paper, in quarto, 94x 12 inches, 
price ten dollars, 


Tur Prixce Socrery has sent forth “ Wood's 
New England Prospect,” in a beautiful volume 
- 124 pages, from the press of John Wilson & 

on. 

This work has been printed from a copy of 
the first edition in the library of Charles Deane, 
Esq., of Cambridge, and has had his careful 
supervision, as well as that of Mr. J. Colburn, - 
one of the Council of the Society, intrusted with 
the publication. 

Of the value of the book there can be no 
question. It is the “earliest topographical ac- 
count, worthy to be so entitled, of the Massa- 
chusetts colony. The writer, an intelligent and 
apparently an educated man, here embodies, in 
vigorous and idiomatic English, the results of 
his observation and experience in the country, 
during a residence in it of about four years.” 


Amone recent Publications we note A Sketch 
of the first Settlement of the several Towns on Long 
Island, with their Political Condition, to the end of 
the American Revolution, by Silas Wood; with 
a Biographical Memoir and Additions, by Alden 
J. Spooner. A Portrait and Photographs of 
Dwellings. Brooklyn: Printed for the Furman 
Club. 1865. Quarto and folio, pp. xxi, 206. 
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